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A physician of Edinburgh has written a sen- 
sible work entitled ** Hints to Mothers,” from 
which we copy some of the remarks on the 
physical education of girls :— 


RULES FOR INVIGORATING THE CON- 
STITUTION. 

Compare the rosy-cheeked daughters of our 
farmers with the greater part of the accom- 
plished, intellectual, delicate, and nervous misses 
of our large ‘owns. What has occasioned the 
difference? Why, you will unhesitatingly an- 
swer, the manner in which they are brought up. 
And what have they gained by the manner in 
which they have been brought up? A tolerable 
knowledge of several of the fine arts, music, and 
dancing, and a sufficiency of general learning, 
together with a refinement of manners, to fit 
them for intercourse with well-educated persons, 
or to appear in polished society. All this, [ 
admit, is valuable; but what have they lost? 
That alone which can make the above accom- 
plishments a source of pleasure to themselves 
and others—perfect health. And cannot this 
last be preserved at the same time that the mind 
is cultivated? Unquestionably it can; and it 
shall be my business to point out to you the 
means of accomplishing both these objects. 

In the first place, females, from their earliest 
years, should be allowed those sports and amuse- 
ments in the open air, so necessary to a proper 
development of their bodies, and which are now 
confined entirely to boys. Instead of being con- 
strained to walk demurely, with measured steps, 
like so many matrons, they should be encouraged 
in running and romping at suitable times; and 
that the motions of their limbs may be uncon- 
strained, their dress should be always loose and 
easy. For instance, until they are fourteen or 
fifteen years old, they should be allowed to play 
in the open air at least six hours every day, when 
the season and weather will permit. They 
should be allowed to run, leap, throw the ball, 
or play at battledore, as they please. All these 
exercises call the different muscles into action, 
strengthen the limbs, and impart a healthy tone 
to the different organs; the blood circulates 
freely, the nervous system is invigorated, and 
the redundant fluids are driven off by perspira- 
tion. The most suitable dress is unquestionably 
that which is called ‘Turkish, consisting of trou- 
sers and a short frock; and the covering for the 
head should be light and cool; a straw hat an- 
swers the purpose very well. They should 
never be confined to their tasks to exceed six 
hours a day, and I am confident they will learn 


more in that time, if properly managed, than 
they will in twelve, without sufficient exercise. 
Make it your own case; can you spend even 
eight hours a day in study, to any profit? I 
think not. ‘The mind becomes weary, and then 
nothing is retained. How then can you suppose 
that the expanding faculties of children can be 
constantly exercised for that length of time to 
advantage? But admit that they can be pro- 
fitably kept upon the stretch for twelve hours, 
and that the mental faculties can be fully deve- 
loped by this means at the age of sixteen, and 
admit that the faculties can not only be developed, 
but the mind stored with a vast collection of use- 
ful knowledge; what will be the state of the ne- 
glected corporeal part, the casket which must 
contain this polished gem? Why, it will be yet 
in its infancy, imperfect in its form, and feeble 
for want of employment; yea, more—it will be 
the seat of disease, and wear the undoubted 
marks of premature decay. Depend upon it, too 
much attention is paid to the culture of the minds 
of children, and too little to that of their bodies. 
Do not misunderstand me, or suspect me of un- 
dervaluing the former, or of overrating the latter. 
Certainly the first can never make us happy in 
this world without the second. 1 mean, simply, 
that parents are too fond of forcing genius at an 
early age, and thus ruining the health. Some 
parents feel mortified, if their little ones cannot 
read tolerably at six, and be well acquainted with 
grammar and geography at ten; and they seem 
to forget entirely that even if all this be accom- 
plished, thére is no probability whatever of their 
being a single step in advance, at the age of 
twenty-five, of those who have not learned to 
read before eight, or become acquainted with 
grammar and geography before twelve. I do 
not mention this as an argument against com- 
mencing their education in infancy ; far from it; 
for the intellect is improved and developed by 
exercise, as I have already said, like the body. 
I only wish to show that neither should be ne- 
glected, and that the perfect development of the 
one is not inconsistent with that of the other. 
But I would go one step farther, inasmuch as all 
enjoyment in this life, and even the full force of 
the mind, depend upon the entire health of the 
body, it would be safer to direct the principal 
attention to the latter, till it has arrived at matu- 
rity, than to run the risk of its being neglected in 
the cultivation of the former. ‘The mind can be 
brought to a high pitch of excellence, even when 
the work is not commenced until the age of 
twenty ; but if the body be neglected until this 
period, it is not only incapable of acquiring its 
natural powers, but speedily suffers from disease. 








It is a silly notion with some persons, that if 
little girls are allowed to run and play at the dif- 
ferent games now principally confined to boys, 
they will necessarily become rude and boisterous ; 
and so health must be sacrificed to affected de- 
corum. Far be it from me to wish to encourage 
customs or habits which would detract in the 
least from the gentle and amiable manncrs for 
which my fair countrywomen are deservedly 
celebrated. But I do insist upon it, that they 
may enjoy, if properly educated, a tolerable de- 
gree of Spartan health without losing female 
gentleness, or acquiring the masculine character 
of the Spartan females. It will be recollected, 
that I wish to give them the heathful exercises 
of that hardy race, with the mental refinement 
of the moderns. The Spartan women were ac- 
customed, almost from infancy, to run, wrestle, 
throw the dart, and dance and sing. These in- 
vigorated their bodies; but then they were taught 
to perform these exercises half naked, and in the 
presence of the other sex, to which may doubt- 
less be attributed their want of sensibility, and 
the masculine turn of mind which characterised 
them. ‘Les filles de Sparte ne sont point 
élevées d’Athénes: on ne leur prescrit point de 
se tenir renfermée de filer le lain, de s’abstenir 
du vin et d’une nourriture trop forte; mais on 
leur apprend a danser, a4 chanter, a lutter entre 
elles, 4 courir légérement sur le sable, a lancer, 
avec force, le palet ou le javelot, a faire tous 
leurs exercises sans vaile et demi nues, en pré- 
sence des rois, des magistrats, et de tous les 
citoyens, sans en excepter meme les jeunes gar- 
cons.”’— Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis. 

Constant exercise and amusement in the open 
air, then, may be set down as the first thing to 
be attended to in the physical education of girls 
as well as of boys, and when they are confined 
to the house by inclement weather, they should 
be allowed to enjoy their sports in a large airy 
apartment; and here I will remark, that there is 
no in-door exercise I can so strongly recom- 
mend as dancing, for it imparts at the same time 
strength to the body, and ease and gracefulness 
to its movements ; besides, as most children who 
are taught dancing are very fond of it, it eneou- 
rages cheerfulness and good humour, so condu- 
cive to their health, and I cannot conceive a 
more rational or delightful employment for a 
mother, when the weather confines her little 
ones within doors, than spending an hour or two 
each day at the piano, while they with happy 
countenances move around her in unison with 
the music. An hour or two may be well em- 
ployed in this way, between breakfast and din- 
ner, and the same time in the evening. In order 
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to derive the full benefit from this delightful ex- 
ercise, so suitable for the spring time of our 
existence, it should be in a large room, with the 
windows open in mild weather, and in one with- 
out a fire in it in winter; for then your children 
will have fresh air, and not become immoderately 
heated. 

Thus far have I spoken in general terms, but 
if I were to lay down definite rules, they would 
be the following: Let your children rise at six 
in summer, and at eight in winter. This is 
what they are always inclined to do, if left to 
themselves, and their habits are not vitiated. 
Let them be washed all over with a little soap 
and soft water. ‘The water should be always of 
the temperature of the cistern or well from which 
it is taken. This will purify the surface, and is 
refreshing to the whole system in warm weather, 
and invigorating in cold. Let them amuse them- 
selves a little while before breakfast, especially 
in the open air in summer: but the breakfast 
must not be deferred too long, as the appetite 
will become too keen, and they will eat more 
than they require. The breakfast should con- 
sist of milk, bread, and similar articles. Meats 
of all kinds, and coffee and tea, they should 
never taste. Between breakfast and dinner, 
three hours may be given to study, and the rest 
devoted to active sports. ‘The dinner must not 
be at a fashionable hour, but from twelve to two 
o’clock ; at all events, it should not be so late as 
to allow them to get excessively hungry, and 
should be of the simplest fare—bread, all kinds 
of cooked vegetables, and a very moderate allow- 
ance of animal food. In hot weather, this last 
should be omitted altogether, and milk substi- 
tuted in its place. After dinner, three hours 
may again be devoted to study, and the rest of 
the day to active amusements. ‘The supper 
should be nothing more than bread and milk, 
rice and milk, and food of a similar description. 
They should not sit up too long after supper, 
but retire to bed as soon as they are sleepy. 
‘This will commonly be at an early hour, if they 
rise when they ought to do, for young persons 
require more sleep than those who have arrived 
at maturity. They should never sleep on 
feathers in summer, or be too warmly covered 
at any time. A hair mattress is probably the 
best bed all the year round. ‘Their sleeping 
apartment should not be confined, but airy, and 
every thing belonging to it shou!d be kept in the 
neatest possible manner. ‘These rules I would 
not only enforce while children are very small, 
but till they arrive at maturity. ‘They are the 
means of promoting health at eighteen as well as 
at eight, and if properly followed up, will seldom 
fail of success. 

* * % * * * 

Early rising is unquestionably conducive to 
mental as well as corporeal vigour ; and it is the 
duty of every mother to teach her children the 
impropriety of indulging in sleep, when every 
other animal naturally obeys the summons to ac- 
tivity. 

To every school for girls I would have attached 
a large play-ground, where they should amuse 
themselves as they please for five or six hours 
every day—six hours might be closely applied 
to their studies and needle-work, &c. They 
should rise early, and go to bed early, and their 
food should be of the simplest kind. I am de- 
cidedly in favour of Calisthenics, but exercises 
of this sort should never be insisted on when 
they grow irksome. It is necessary that the 
exercises should be relished, as are the ordinary 





games, such as the ball, battle-dore, &c., or they 
will do comparatively but little good. When 
children are left to choose their own sports, they 
enjoy them most. It is very common for little 
girls who show any precocity of talents, to be 
stimulated, by every inducement that can pos- 
sibly be held out to them, to extraordinary appli- 
cation to their studies, and when they have a 
fondness for learning, their health is not unfre- 
quently sacrificed by entirely neglecting the body 
for the embellishment of the mind. I have often 
witnessed the pride and satisfaction with which 
parents have spoken of the intellectual acquire- 
ments of a favourite daughter, when at that 
moment her whole appearance bespoke to the 
observing eye, a constitution seriously impaired 
by the unremitting labour those acquirements 
had cost her. 


(To he continued.) 





From Carlyle’s Lectures. 
THE HERO AS KING. 
CROMWELL, NAPOLEON, MODERN REVOLUTIONISM, 
(Concluded from No. 25.) 


The second Parliament, chosen by the rule these 
Notables had fixed upon, did assemble, and worked ; 
—-but got, before Jong, into bottomless questions as 
to the Protector’s right, as to ‘usurpation,’ and so 
forth; and had at the earliest legal day to be dis- 
missed. Cromwell’s concluding Speech to these 
men is a remarkable one. Most rude, chaotic, as all 
his Speeches are; but most earnest-looking. You 
would say, it was a sincere helpless man; not used 
to speak the great inorganic thought of him, but to 
act itrather! A -helplessness of utterance, in such 
bursting fulness of meaning. He talks much about 
‘births of Providence :’ All these changes, so many 
victories and events, were not forethoughts, and the- 
atrical contrivances of men, of me or of men; it is 
blind blasphemers that will persist in calling them 
so! He insists with a heavy sulphurous wrathful 
emphasis on this. As he well might! As if a Crom- 
well in that dark huge game he had been playing, 
the world wholly thrown into chaos round him, had 
foreseen it all, played it all off like a precontrived 
puppetshow by wood and wire! These things were 
foreseen by no man, he says; no man could tell what 
a day would bring forth : they were ‘ births of Provi- 
dence,’ God’s finger guided us on, and we came at 
last to clear height ef victory, God’s Cause trium- 
phant in these 3 at and you as a Parliament 
could assemble together, and say in what manner all 
this could be organized, reduced into rational feasi- 
bility among the affairs of men. You were to help 
with your wise counsel in doing that. ‘ Yon have 
had such an opportunity as no Parliament in Eng- 
land ever had.” Christ’s Law, the Right and True, 
was tobe in some measure made the Law of this 
land. In place of that, you have got into your idle 
pedantries, constitutionalities, bottomless cavillings 
and questionings about written laws for my coming 
here ;—and would send the whole matter into Chaos 
again, because I have no Noiary’s parchment, but 
only God’s voice from the battle-whirlwind, for being 
President among you! ‘hat opportunity is gone; 
and we know not when it will return. You have 
had your constitutional Logic; and Mammon’s Law, 
not Christ’s Law, rules yet in this land. ‘God be 
judge between you and me!” These are his final 
words to them: Take ir your constitutional- 
formulas in your hand; and I my informal struggles, 
purposes, realities, and acts; and “God be judge be- 
tween you and me!” 

We said above, what shapeless, involved chaotic 
things these printed Speeches of Cromwell’s are. 
Wilfully ambiguous, uninte)ligible, say the most: a 
hypocrite shrouding himself in confused Jesuistic 
jargon! To me they do not seem so. I will say 
rather, they afforded the first glimpses I could ever 





get into the reality of this Cromwell, nay, into the 
possibility of him. Try to believe that he means 
something, search lovingly what that may be: yoy 
will find a real speech lying imprisoned in these 
broken rude tortuous utterances; a meaning in the 
great heart of this inarticulate man! You will, for 
the first time, begin to see that he was a man; not 
an enigmatic chimera, unintelligible to you, ip. 
credible to you. The Histories and Biographies 
written of this Cromwell, written in shallow sce 

tical generations that could not know or conceive of 
a deep believing man, are far more odscure than 
Cromwell’s Speeches. You Jook through them only 
into the infinite vague of Black and the Inane, 
** Heats and jealousies,” says Lord Clarendcn him. 
self: “heats and jealousies,” mere crabbed whims, 
theories, and crotchets ; these induced slow, sober, 
quiet Englishmen to lay down their ploughs and 
work, and fly into red fury of confused war against 
the best-conditioned of Kings! ry if you can find 
that true. Scepticism writing about Belief may 
have gréat gifts; but it is really ultra vires there, 
It is Blindness laving down the Laws of Optics. 

Cromwell’s third Parliament split on the same 
rock as his second. Ever the constitutional For. 
mula: How came you there? Show us some No- 
tary parchment! Blind pedants :— Why, surely 
the same power which makes you a Parliament, 
that, and something more, made me a Protector!” 
If my Protectorship is nothing, what in the name of 
wonder is your Parliamenteership, a reflex and crea- 
tion of that? 

Parliaments having failed, there remained nothin 
but the way of Despotism. Military Dictators, an 
with his district, to coerce the Royalist and other 
gainsayers, to govern them, if not by act of Parlia- 
ment, then by the sword. Formula shall not carry 
it, while the reality is here! I will go on, protect 
ing oppressed Protestants abroad, appointing just 
judges, wise managers, at home, cherishing true 
Gospel ministers ; doing the best I can to make 
England a Christian England, greater than old 
Rome, the Queen of Protestant Christianity; I, 
since you will not help me; I, while God leaves me 
life! Why did he not give it up; retire into obscu- 
rity again, since the Law would not acknowledge 
him? ery several. That is where they mistake, 
For him there was no giving of it up! Prime 
Ministers have governed countries, Pitt, Pombal, 
Choiseu!; and their word was a law while it held: 
but this Prime Minister was one that could not get 
resigned. Let him once resign, Charles Stuart and 
the Cavaliers wanted to kill him; to kill the Cause 
and him. Once embarked, there is no retreat, no 
return. This Prime Minister could retire nowhither 
except into his tomb. 

One is sorry for Cromwell in his old days, His 
complaint is incessant of the heavy burden Provi- 
dence has laid on him. Heavy; which he must bear 
till death. Old Colonel Hutcheson, as his wife re- 
lates it, Hutcheson his old battle-mate, coming to see 
him on some indispensable business, much against 
his will—Cromwell ‘follows him to the door,” ina 
most fraternal, domestic, conciliatory style; begs 
that he would be reconciled to him, his old brother 
in arms; says how much it grieves him“to be mis 
understood, deserted by true fellow-soldiers, dear to 
him from old: the rigorous Hutcheson, cased in his 
Presbyterian formula, sullenly goes his way. And 
the man’s head now white; his strong arm growing 
weary with its long work! I think always, too, of 
his poor Mother, now very old, living in that Palace 
of his; a right brave woman; as, indeed, they lived 
all an honest God-fearing Household there: if she 
heard a shot g° off, she thought it was her son 
killed. He had to come to her twice a day, that she 
might see with her own eyes that he was yet living. 
The poor old Mother!—What had this man gained; 
what had he gained? He had a life of sore strife 
and toil, to his last day. Fame, ambition, place in 
History? His dead body was hung in chains; his 
‘place in History”—place in History forsooth—has 
been a place of ignominy, accusation, blackness, and 
disgrace; and here, this day, who knows if it is not 
rash in me to be among the first that ever ventured 
to pronounce him not a knave and a liar, bat @ 
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genuinely honest man! Peace to him. Did he 
not, in spite of all, accomplish much for ust? We 
walk smoothly over his great heroic life; step over 
his body sunk in the ditch there. We need not 
spurn it, a3 we step on it!—Let the Hero rest. It 
was not to men’s judgment that he appealed; nor 
have men judged him very well. 

Precisely a century and a year after this of Puri- 
tanism had got itself hushed up into decent compo- 
sure, and its results made smooth, in 1688, there 
broke out a far deeper explosion, much more difficult 
to hush up, known to all mortals, and like to be long 
known, by the name of French Revolution. It is 
properly the third and final act of Protestantism ; 
the explosive confused return of mankind to Reality 
and Fact, now that they were perishing of Sem- 
blanee and Sham, We call our English Puritanism 
the second act: * Well, then, the Bible is true; let 
us go by the Bible!” ‘In Church,” said Luther; 
“In Church and State,” said Cromwell, * let us go 
by what actually is God’s Truth.” Men have to re- 
turn to reality; they cannot live on semblance. ‘The 
French Revolution, or third act, we may well call 
the final one; for lower than that, savage Sanscu- 
lottism men cannot go. They stand there on the 
nakedest haggard Fact, undeniable in all seasons 
and circumstances; and may and must begin again 
confidently to build up from that. The French ex- 
plosion, like the English one, got its King,—who 
had no Notary parchment to show for himself. We 
have still to glance fora moment at Napoleon, our 
second modern King. 

Napoleon does by no means seem to me so great 
aman as Cromwell. His enormous victories which 
reached over all Europe, while Cromwell abode 
mainly in our little England, are but as the high 
stilts on which the man is seen standing ; the stature 
of the man is not altered thereby. I find in him no 
such sincerity as in Cromwell; only a far inferior 
sort. No silent walking, through long years, with 
the Awful, Unnameable of this Daivectes “ walking 
with God,” as he called it; and faith and strength 
in that alone: latent thought and valour, content to 
lie latent, then burst out as in a blaze of Heaven’s 
lightning! Napoleon lived in an age when God was 
no longer believed ; the meaning of all Silence, La- 
tency, was thought to be Nonentity: he had to begin 
not out of the Puritan Bible, but out of poor Sceptical 
Encyclopedies. This was the length the man carried 
it. Meritorious to get so far. His compact, prompt, 
every-way articulate character is in itself perhaps 
small, compared with our great chaotic inarticulate 
Cromwell’s. Instead of ‘dumb Prophet struggliag 
to speak,” we have a portentous mixture of the 
Quack withal! Hume’s notion of the Fanatic-Hypo- 
crite, with such truth as it has, will apply much 
better to Napoleon, than it did to Cromwell, to Ma- 
homet or the like,—where, indeed, taken strictly, it 
has hardly any truth at all. An element of blame- 
able ambition shows itself, from the first, in this 
man; gets the victory over him at last, and involves 
him and his work in ruin. 

‘‘ False as a bulletin” became a proverb in Napo- 
leon’s time. He makes what excuse he could for it: 
that it was necessary to mislead the enemy, to keep 
up his own men’s courage, and so forth. On the 
whole, these are no excuses. A man in no case has 
any liberty to tell lies. It had been in the long-run 
better for Napoleon, too, if he had not told any. In 
fact, if a man have any purpose reaching beyond the 
hour and day, meant to be found extant next day, 
what good can it ever be to promulgate lies?’ The 
lies are found out; ruinous penalty is exacted for 
them. No man will believe the liar next time even 
when he speaks truth, when it is of the last import- 
ance that he be believed. The old cry of wolf!—A 
Lie is no-thing ; you cannot of nothing make some- 
thing; you make nothing at last, and lose your 
labour in the bargain. 

Yet Napoleon Aad a sincerity: we are to distin- 
guish between what is superficial and what is funda- 
mental in insincerity. Across these outer mancen- 
vrings and quackeries of his which were many and 
most blameable, let us discern withal that the man 
had a certain instinctive ineradical feeling for reality ; 
and did base himself upon fact; so long as he had any 





basis. He has an instinct of Nature better than his 
culture was. His savans, Bourrienne tells us, in 
that voyage to Egypt, were one evening busily oc- 
cupied arguing that there could be no God. ‘They 
had proved it, to their satisfaction, by all manner of 
logic. Napoleon looking up into the stars, answers, 
“Very ingenious, Messieurs: but who made all 
that?’ The Atheistic logic runs off from him like 
water; the great Fact stares him in the face: «* Who 
made all that?” So, too, in Practice: he, as every 
man that can be great, or have victory in this world, 
sees, through all entanglements, the practical heart 
of the matter; drives straight towards that. When 
the steward of his Tuilleries Palace was exhibiting 
the new upholstery, with praises and demonstration 
how glorious it was, and how cheap withal, Napo- 
leon, making little answer, asked for a pair of scis- 
sors, clipped one of the gold tassels from a window- 
curtain, put it in his pocket, and walked on. Some 
days afterwards, he produced it at the right moment, 
to the horror of his upholstery functionary: it was 
not gold but tinsel! In Saint Helena, it is notable 
how he still, to his last days, insists on the practical, 
the real. “ Why talk and complain ; above all, why 
quarrel with one another? There is no reswltat in 
it; it comes to nothing that one can do. Say no- 
thing, if one can do nothing!” He speaks often so, 
to his poor discontented followers; he is like a piece 
of silent strength in the middle of their morbid que- 
rulousness there. 

And accordingly was there not what we can call a 
faith in him, genuine so far as it went? That this 
new enormous Democracy, asserting itself here in 
the French Revolution, is an insuppressible Fact, 
which the whole world, with its old forces and in- 
stitutions, cannot put down: this was a true insight 
of his, and took his conscience and enthusiasm along 
with it,—a faith. And did he not interpret the dim 

urport of it well? “ La carriére ouverte aux talens, 
The implements to him who can handle them :” this 
actually is the truth, and even the whole truth; it 
includes whatever the French Revolution, or any 
Revolution, could mean. Napoleon, in his first 
period, was a true Democrat. And yet by the nature 
of him, fostered, too, by his military trade, he knew 
that Democracy, if it were a true thing at all, could 
not be an anarchy: the man had a heart-hatred for 
anarchy. On that twentieth of June (1792), Bour- 
rienne and he sat in a coffee-house, as the mob rolled 
by: Napoleon expresses the deepest contempt for 
persons in authority that they do not restrain this 
rabble. On the 10th of August, he wonders why 
there is no man to command these poor Swiss; they 
would conquer if there were. Such a faith in De- 
mocracy, yet hatred of anarchy, it is that carries 
Napoleon through all his great work. Through his 
brilliant Italian Campaigns, onwards to the Peace of 
Leben, one would say his inspiration is: * Triumph 
to the French Revolution; assertion of it against 
these Austrian Simulacra that pretend to call it a 
Simulacrum ?” Withal, however, he feels, and has 
a right to feel, how necessary a strong Authority is ; 
how the Revolution cannot prosper or last without 
such. To bridle in that great devouring, self-devour- 
ing French Revolution ; to tame it, so that its intrin- 
sic purpose can be made good, that it may become 
organic, and be able to live among other organisms 
and formed things, not as a wasting destruction 
alone: is not this still what he partly aimed at, as 
the true purport of his life; nay, what he actually 
managed todo? Through Wagrams, Austerlitzes ; 
triumph after triumph,—he triumphed so far. There 
was an eye to see in this man, a soul to dare and do. 
He rose naturally to be the King. All men saw that 
he was such. The common soldiers used to say on 
the march: “These babbling Avocats, up at Paris; 
all talk and no work! What wonder it runs all 
wrong? We shall have to go and put our Petit 
Caporal there!”? They went, and put him there; 
they and France at large. Chief-consulship, Empe- 
rorship, victory over Europe; till the poor Lieutenant 
of La Fére, not unnaturally, might seem to himself 
the greatest of all men that had been in the world for 
some ages. 

But at this point, I think, the fatal charlatan-ele- 
ment got the upper hand. He apostatised from his 





old faith in Facts, tock to believing in Semblances ; 
strove to connect himself with Austrian Dynasties, 
Popedoms, with the old false Feudalities which he 
once saw clearly to be false; considered that he 
would found “his Dynasty,” and so forth; that the 
enurmous French Revolution meant only that!. The 
man was “ given up to strong delusion that he should 
believe a lie ;”? a fearful but most sure thing. He 
did not know true from false now when he looked at 
them,—the fearfullest penalty a man pays for yield- 
ing to untruth of heart. Se/f and false ambition had 
now become his god: self-deception once yielded to, 
all other deceptions follow naturally more and more. 
What a paltry patch-work of theatrical paper-mantles, 
tinsel, and mummery, had this man wrapt his own 
reality in, thinking to make it more real thereb;! 
His hollow Pope’s-Concordat, pretending to be a re- 
establishment of Catholicism, felt by himself to be 
the method of extirpating it, “*/a vaccine de la reli- 
gion:” his ceremonial Coronations, consecrations by 
the old Italian Chimera in Notre-Dame there,— 
‘wanting nothing to complete the pomp of it,” as 
Augereau said, *‘nothing hut the half-million men 
who had died to put an end to all that!” Crom- 
well’s Inauguration was by the Sword and Bible; 
what we must call a genuinely trve one. Sword 
and Bible was borne before him, without any chi- 
mera: were not these the real emblems of Puri- 
tanism: its true decoration and insignia? It had 
used them both in a very real manner, and pretended 
to stand by them now! But this poor Napoleon mis- 
took: he believed too much in the Dupeabdility of 
men; saw no fact deeper in man than Hunger and 
this!) He was mistaken. Like a man that should 
build upon cloud: his house and he fall down in 
confused wreck, and depart out of the world. 

Alas! in all of us this charlatan-element exists; 
and might be developed, were the temptation strong 
enough. ‘ Lead Os not into temptation!” But it is 
fatal, 1 say, that it de developed. The thing into 


_which it enters as a cognisable ingredient is doomed 


to be altogether transitory ; and however huge it may 
look, is in itself small. Napoleon’s working, accord- 
ingly, what was it with all the noise it made? A 
flash as of gunpowder wide-spread ; a blazing up as 
of dry heath. For an hour, the whole Universe 
seems wrapt in smoke and flame; but only for an 
hour. It goes out: the Universe with its old moun- 
tains and streams, its stars above and kind soil be- 
neath, is still there. 

The Duke of Weimar told his friends always, 
To be of courage; this Napoleonism was unjust, a 
falsehood, and could not last. It is true doctrine. 
The heavier this Napoleon trampled on the world, 
holding it tyrannously down, the fiercer would the 
world’s recoil against him be, one day. Injustice 
pays itself with frightful compound-interest. I am 
not sure but he had better have lost his best park of 
artillery, or had his best regiment drowned in the 
sea, than shot that poor German Bookseller, Palm! 
It was a palpable, tyrannous, murderous injustice, 
which no man, let him paint an inch thick, could 
make out to be other. It burnt deep into the hearts 
of men, it and the like of it; suppressed fire flashed 
in the eyes of men, as they thought of it,—waiting 
their day! Which day came: Germany rose round 
him. What Napoleon did, will in the long-run 
amount to what he did justly ; what Nature with her 
laws will sanction. To what of reality was in him; 
to that and nothing more. The rest was all smoke 
and waste. La carriére owverte aux talens: that 
—_ true Message which has yet to articulate and 
ulfil itself every where, he left in a most inarticu- 
late state. He was a great ébauche, rude-draught; 
as, indeed, what great man is not? Left in too rude 
a State, alas! 

His notions of the world, as he expresses them 
there at St. Helena, are almost tragical to consider. 
He seems to feel the most unaffected surprise that it 
has all gone so; that he is flung out on the rock 
here, and the World is still moving on its axis. 
France is great, and all-great; and at bottom, he is 
France. England itself, he says, is by Nature only 
an appendage of France; “ another Isle of Oleron to 
France.” So it was by Wature, by Napoleon-Na- 
ture; and yet Jook how in fact—Hrre aml! He 
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cannot understand it: inconceivable that the reality 
has not corresponded to his programme of it; that 
France was net all great, that he was not France. 
‘Strong delusion,” that he should believe the thing 
to be which is not! The compact, clear-seeing, de- 
cisive Italian nature of him, strong, genuine, which 
he once had, has enveloped itself, half dissolved 
itself, in a turbid atmosphere of French Fanfaronade. 
The world was not disposed to be trodden down un- 
derfoot ; to be bound into masses, and built together, 
as he liked, for a pedestal to France and him: the 
world had quite other purposes in view! Napo- 
leon’s astonishment is extreme. But, alas! what 
help now? He had gone that way of his; and Na- 
ture also had gone her way. Having once parted 
with Reality, he tumbles helpless in Vacuity; no 
rescue for him. He had to sink there, mournfully as 
man seldom did; and break his great heart, and die— 
this poor Napoleon: a great implement too soon 
wasted, till it was useless: our last Great Man! 

Our last, in a double sense. For here, finally, 
these wild roamings of ours, through so many times 
and places, in search and study of Heroes, are to 
terminate. I am sorry for it: there was pleasure for 
me in this business, if also much pain. It is a great 
subject, and a most grave and wide one, this which, 
not to be too grave about it, I have named Hero- 
worship. It enters deeply, as I think, into the secret 
of Mankind’s ways and vitalest interests in this 
world, and is well worth explaining at present. 
With six months, instead of six days, we might 
have done better. I promised to break ground on 
it; I know not whether I have even managed to do 
that. I have had to tear it up in the rudest manner 
in order to get into it at all. Often enough, with 
these abrupt utterances thrown out isolated, unex- 
plained, has your tolerance been put to the trial. 
‘Tolerance, patient candour, all-hoping fayour and 
kindness, which I will not speak of at present. The 
accomplished and distinguished, the beautiful, the 
wise, something of what is best in England, have 
listened patiently to my rude words. With many 
feelings, [ heartily thank you all; and say, Good be 
with you all! 





From Addison’s Damascus and Paliyra. 
GREEK FETE. 


I was called at half past six o’clock in the morn- 
ing to go and see a Greek fete outside the town. 
On arriving at the bridge, called the Caravan bridge, 
over the ancient Meles, close to the Turkish burying 
ground, and in the midst of beautiful gardens, we 
ound a motley collection of Franks, Turks, Arme- 
nians, and Jews. ‘There were Armenian women in 
their white mantles, drawn partly over the face; and 
maneeuvred by two or three, who had some preten- 
sions to beauty, with all the art of experienced co- 
quettes. Greek girls in their scarlet caps and blue 
tassels, and Frank women, a mixed race of all na- 
tions, in the latest imported Parisian mode. There 
was the Armenian in his loose robe and extraordi- 
nary head-dress, called the calpack, like an immense 
pincushion; the Turk in his flowing turban and pe- 
lisse lined with sable; the Greek in his scarlet cap, 
and the mixed Frank population, cutting a poor figure 
in their long frock coats and black beaver hats. In 
a fine, fresh, green looking garden, filled with let- 
tuces and cucumbers, and in walks bordered by the 
orange, the pomegranate, the fig-tree, were nume- 
rous parties, eating their breakfasts of bread, meat, 
and Fittle fish, pickled in barrels; at the bottom of 
the garden was an old woman with a knife, cutting 
off orange blossoms and distributing them among a 
crowd of girls. Seating ourselves under a tree, we 
called for a pipe and coffee. There were no Turkish 
Jadies to be seen; they are not allowed to mix in 
such entertainments; and although the Turks seem 
well enough pleased to contemplate the unveiled 
charms of the Greek and Frank women, yet they 
would on no account afford their own the same pri- 
vilege of being looked at and admired. Many of 
the women are placed under the superintending care 
of an old hag, who is responsible for their actions, 





and under whose guidance they walk in gardens and 
environs of the town. Then it is that some young 
Frank, who chances to pass the troop, when the old 
woman is at their head in front, may perhaps be gra- 
tified by seeing the veil for an instant removed, and 
a pretty laughing face exposed to view, and a pair of 
eyes which tell tales. 





LINES. 
BY LADY JERVIS. 


1 am never alone—at early dawn, 
When the lark pours her joyous notes on high, 
When the diamond dew-drop gems the lawn, 
And the daisy opens her tearful eye— 
I am never alone—with fragrant hair, 
The Spirit of the first young Hour is there. 


In one loud pean our songs arise— 
**Thanks to our God for the earth and skies, 
For the early dawn, the glittering dews, 
For the heaven of song, the glow of hues, 
For the life, the light, the love we share, 
Thanks! thanks! for the thoughts of praise and 
prayer.” 
I am never alone—at warm noon-day, 
When the breeze is drank by the scorching heat, 
When the lazk hath hushed his thrilling lay, 
And the flowers shut up their odours sweet— 
I am never alone—besi¢e me lies 
The Spirit of the Wood, with deep dark eyes. 


My heart is stilled with flower and bird, 

My soul is with that spirit heard: 

Low, soft as summer’s breath arise— 

‘*Thanks to our God for the earth and skies, 

For the glowing noon, the cooling glade, 

For the sweets of rest, the calm of shade; 

For the life, the love, the peace we share, 

Thanks! thanks! for the thoughts of praise and 
prayer.” 


I am never alone—at evening’s close, 
When the twittering birds bid earth good night, 
When the insect hums round the lautel-rose, 
And the bat flies low in the dim twilight— 
[ am never alone—on bended knee 
The Spirit of the Night-wind prays with me. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Biography und Poetical Remains of the late Margaret 
Miller Davidson. By WasuincTon Irving. Phi- 
ladelphia: Lea & Blanchard, 1841. 


This was a labour of love. There is the same 
affinity between the character and genius of this 
youthful peetess and her biographer, which existed 
in the case of Kirke White and his biographer, 
Southey. In each case the task of recovering and 
embalming the remains of a deceased favourite, en- 
casing them in the amber of their own beautiful 
creations, has been executed with an affectionate 
solicitude which does honour to the author’s heart. 

Margaret Miller Davidson was the sister of Lu- 
cretia Davidson, celebrated for her poetical talents 
and lamented for her early death. Margaret had the 
same peculiarities of character and talent, the same 
moral and physical constitution, as her sister; and 
like her died in early life. Iler literary remains 
were entrusted to Mr. Irving by her mother, not less 
on account of his intimacy with the family, than his 
taste and judgment as an editor. The Memoir occu- 
pies 152 pages of the volume; the Remains 207 
pages, nearly all in verse. 

arents should read this volume. It conveys a 
very decisive warning against permitting the preco- 
cious talent of the young and delicate to develope it- 
self by strong intellectual stimulants to the neglect 
of physical culture. This subject has not hitherto 
attracted much attention. But it is important, inas- 
much as we every year behold numbers sinking 
early into the tomb, whose lives might have been 
preserved by a careful attention to the equilibrium 
of mental and physica] development. 





The Moral Influence, Dangers, and Duties, connected 
with Great Cities. By Joun Toop. Philadelphia: 
Smith & Peck, corner of Arch and Third streets, 
1841, 


The author of the Student’s Manual could not have 
exerted his peculiar talents for moral instruction in a 
more fertile field than he has selected in the present 
instance, and his usual vivid, fresh, and highly prac- 
tical manner was never exhibited to better advantage 
than in this volume. We commend it to readers of 
all classes, as a book full of excellent instruction, 





A Practical Treatise on the Human Teeth: showing 
the Causes of their Destruction, and the Means 
of their Preservation. By Wriit1am Rosertson, 
With plates. First American from the second 
London edition. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1841. Lea 
& Blanchard. 


This work is not addressed solely to the profes. 
sional dentist, but to the public at large. It is 
written in such a manner as to be wholly intelligible; 
and although some of the author’s views—in regard 
to the production of decay in the teeth—may admit 
of dispute, he conveys information that must be valu- 
able to all. He states specifically in the preface to 
the first edition, that one of his objects, “indeed, the 
chief one,” was to make the non-professional reader 
acquainted with the nature and progress of caries, 
and with the preventive and remedial measures 
which it is necessary to adopt, and that, therefore, 
he has entered no farther into the consideration of 
the anatomical structure of the teeth, and of the parts 
connected with them, than appeared to him to be ab- 
solutely necessary, in order to make that part of the 
subject clear and intelligible. 

The work will furnish useful hints to every one 
who is solicitous—and who is not—to preserve the 
integrity of the important organs of which it treats. 





Lectures on Universalism. By Rev. Jorn Parker, 
D.D. New York: John S. Taylor & Co., 1841. 


This is a reprint of a very popular book on polemi- 
cal theology, published several years since. The 
new edition is remodeled so as to reply to recent 
arguments adduced in favour of universalism. Of 
its merits as a theological argument, we can hardly 
be expected to offer a very elaborate notice. It is, 
like all Mr. Taylor’s publications, very handsomely 
printed and bound. 

This work is for sale at the bookstore of Mr. R. 
L. H. George, Fifth street, above Chesnut. 
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